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Dorksbite Dialect Society. 


REPORT FOR 1907. 


The Intermediate Meeting of the Society was held at Settle 
on Jume Ist, 1907, in the Town Hall. by kind permission of 
the Settle Rural District Council. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Thomas Brayshaw, of Settle A paper by Mr. B. Kirkby, of 
Batley, on “Leaves from a Dialect Collector's Note Book.” 
was, in the absence of the author, read by 


Mr. J. I. Halliday, 
of Shipley. 
The Annual Meeting was held at the University Buildings, 
Shefield, on October 5th, 1907. Prof ; 


was tramsacted, and a paper was read by Mr. Allen Mawer, 
B.A, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, on 


Sati now remained in abeyance. They trust that before long 
‘SY may be able to report further progress. 


S. PHILIP UNWIN, Chairman of Council. 
THOMAS CLARKE, Hon. Secretary. 
SuapPorp, December, 1907. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE LEAVES OF 
A DIALECT COLLECTOR’S NOTE BOOKS. 


BY 
COUNCILLOR B. KIRKBY, oF Barrry. 


A PAPER READ AT THE INTERMEDIATE MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, HEED AT SETTLE, JUNE 1st, 1007. 


My acquaintance with the “ barbaric yaup”’ commenced in 
a remote hamlet of North Westmorland. ‘The life and language 
ot our dales and country side, if they lie out of the path of that 
restless body who regard themselves as the incarnation of the 
“modern spirit,’ go on in a quiet and undisturbed way which 
is surprising. “Slow” is the only word wherewith to describe 
it, and “slowness” stands in utter condemnation before the 
“ modern spirit.” Why, I know not. 

As a native, and a regular and frequent visitor when my 
residence ceased, it had, for nearly as long as I can remember 
taking conscious interest in anything, been my habit to put down 
in an aimless way anything in the nature of “speiks” which 
interested me, or struck my ear as peculiar. These scraps and 
lists compiled roughly enough, which during a somewhat 
changeful career had many times been more of a nuisance than 
anything else, formed my introduction to Mr, Craven when he 
Wrote to the local newspapers soliciting assistance and material 
for the English Dialect Dictionary. ‘The introduction being 
citected, the mischief was done, as you will all understand who 
Were drawn into the Yorkshire Committee. 

‘Two issues are for ever settled by the publication of the 
Dialect Dictionary. ‘The first is, that local geographical peteta 
are of no avail in assigning the home or place of words; 
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other is that the rustic population, or the dialect 


Peaking 
portion of it, have ample means at command wherewith ty 
convey their thoughts. The disputing person Can prove the 


last by trying to carry the six volumes, and if he succeed ] 
venture to suggest that he will have considerably more dialect 
in his arms than any but one man ever had in his head. There 

are other conclusions to be formed from a perusal of its 
tents, about which it is unwise to dogmatise. One is the so 
of many of our words; another is the handy knack the count 

man shows of making a word when he requires to; and a 6 
is the impossibility, even with its aid, of understanding 
thing even about Dialects. It is as if there was an el 
about much of our speech that refuses the charm of 

man and the printer, charm they never so wisely. 
of fact the subject matter of my paper will ran; 
largely around one or another of those issues. a 

One of my earliest troubles with the dialect, 
still haunts me, was over the word “ Gun 
in Westmorland by the “ oldest inhabitan' 
| a slang term, or offensive nick-name, | 


con- 


a list of such names as “ Odin D 
Keld,” “ Kirkby Thore,” with mo 
thanks to the efforts of men lik 
wood, and it seems of De Qu 
of race association with t 
means of the existing di 


une 
of permanent menace to ny 
Most of you who hav 
difficulties will know h 


Skarphedinn, in 
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from his purse the jaw tooth of another vanquished foe, and 
slung it at Gunnar, hitting him in the eye so that it rolled out 
and lay on the cheek. The “ fire edge” of my desires to know 
more, if it be possible, of the connection, is only stimulated 
by references of that character, which do not assist in finding 
a solution of the problem. It is suggested by some that the 
name comes from the fact that a gunner closes one eye to take 
sight. I am inclined to regard the word as older than guns. 
Besides, there are workmen who in the laying of railway metals 
have to use one eye, and so far as I know they are termed 
“ squinters,’” not “ gunners.” 

It suited Carlyle’s temper and his rugged regard for all 
things great, that we honoured the gods of our Norse fore- 
fathers by retaining in our dialect speech such words as ‘* hyme ei 
and “ryme” for hoar frost, and “‘ eager” for a fierce rushing 
tidal wave. He likened the words which so pleased him to 
“the giant peaks of a submerged world,” and he let his_all- 
consuming love for “ giant peaks” blind him to the true facts. 
Emerson came a good deal nearer the truth when he quoted 
the Persian philosopher who said, The English are those bar- 
barians who are stable in their manners, and firmly continue to 
employ the same words, which also ate dear to the gods.” The 
Irish jarvey man, who, when asked if there were many absentee 
landlords about, declared “ Sure, yer tiverence, the counthry’s 
full of them,” furnishes the correct answer to those who ask 
lor “ giant peaks” in the dialect speech. of our countrymen. It 
is full of them. ‘The objector to this statement who is tmaware 
what a mordant the spoken language has been, and is, may 
take a glance through his English Dialect Dictionary tor a correc- 
tive, In this respect at all events he has an advantage not 
“njoyed before. 

Here I will make reference to 
will all recognise in some of its m 
om,” “hoin” “thine.” It signifies bad t 
gt ooin’d, mah bonny bairn.” Related t 


a North Country word you 


‘ $ » 
any forms such as ‘* 0oin, 
reatment—‘ Th'art 

‘ ae y » 
hereto is “ Oint, 
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hastise, a word I am more familiar with in the ; 
'_“he gat a good nointin fer his pains.” 


to c 
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OTM of 
noint ’ ii ANY fom, 
it is just one of those handy terms that enter so largely a 
our speech, and put the person of Captain Cuttle’, habit 
on the alert. In the late William Morris's translation of “ The 
Story of the Volsungs”’ we are told of the dwarf “ Andvayj" 
who dwelt in the “Force’’ into which “Ran,” the wife i 
‘“AEgir,”’ cast her net. The dwarf’s account of himself is— 


‘“* Andvari folks call me, 
Call Oinn my father, 
Over many a force have I fared, 
For a norn of ill luck, 
This life on me lay, 
On wet ways ever to tread.” 


Well, our belief in norns is not as potent as it once was, but the 
“wet ways" and the “ill luck” still characterise all who 
“call Oinn their father,” and I submit for your consideration 
that this too, like ‘Gunner,’ may be one more “ giant peak” 
which the dialect has preserved and passed down, just 4 
" Atgir”’ has been passed down by the Nottingham bargenis 
who alarm one another with “ Look out, the eager is coming. 
If that be correct, then what are we to say of “ Ran,” the fish 
Wite goddess, the spouse of “ gir” 2 The word is still used 
to denote the inward parts of certain fish. It is also ae 
seems, for a fishing net, and for the special thread ‘rca 
fishing nets are made. It has been used to denote ‘ force e 
“violence,” just as “Eager” is used to describe the ! 
Swirling tide. “Force”? is so commonly used for “ 
that further reference here is needless. But what 4 
of . Ea” for “water course” > of “ Allodin” for 
A Blace  Jorkicpons whereat to work—that 
oud ene serve, which i J 

€ worst lot of lowly 


the plant name and “ Balder-dash”’ 
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ilk? Are these not also peaks in that chain Carlyle 
: arlyle hag 
Boker of : ? 
In his translation of “Songs from the Edda.” 


cidentally thrown some light on a suj 
its of dialect terms, or readers of ‘ 


Mr. Mortis 
Dject familiar to all 
‘ Notes and soueHes £ 
1s, ‘The reference is a ‘bagging ” 

a gging © for food, and ‘ 


' bagging 
for “meal time.’ “It’s abalat tahme we hed wer 
» “He'll turn up at bagging time.” In the ‘ ‘ Lay of 


ir’’ Sorli is made to say of the mouth— 


~ Bale, brother wroughtest thou, 
By that bag’s opening, 
Oft from that bag, 
Rede of bale cometh.” 


“ bag’s opening”’ has more significance 
mere receptacle for “belly timmer”’ warrants. 
hing of that wisdom which has prompted our 
| the “cloise mahbth,’ to deprecate the 
e the “oppen gob,’ and at all times 
1 And for all our reasons which we 
nee not many are superior to that 
ion—‘‘ Oft from that bag rede of 
ant to be censorious with our ancient 
arseness, we are in a “ parlish 
mest references to the mouth 
hut thi taty trap”; “put it e 
Eps long-loin”;  “‘ kusser,”’ 
e of humour sane than a 


es another familiar 


al”? oa to us 


. tigen UP 
No doubt 
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sense as ‘‘ lot,’ and could be qualified by “ great” or « little » 
as occasion demanded, but we have dropped that use of it 
almost if not entirely. Another word which the translato, of 
those old world stories uses is “ sackless;” this too illustrates 
how ‘we retain the form of words and allow the spirit to 
change. When we use “ sackless ” we do so to convey a 

of derision—“ sackless as a suckin’ duck” the common pj 


runs. For all the simple, witless sons of men, inno 


CLS 


detested, and they have succeeded. I 
gives the true meaning and traces it to “s 
of blame, not liable for “ soc-fee”” or “ 

Reference to ‘‘ soc-fee ”’ brings on the 


“ tightning,” “ colting,’ “‘ paddling,” 
“‘rannelling.”” They are lingering ren 


‘ 


made to ‘‘ socketing.” It is the ceremo 
jected to whose thoughts of love ha 
stray into another township, a trick 
many well informed persons to | 


warmest reception imaginable. 


and means a march to the nearest 
may mean making the acquaintan 
trough, and in recent years the p 
court house. ‘The “mark of the mid 


That they are dying the death, if t 
concern to anyone. a: 
Connected with the pra 


colloquialisms we get som 
phrases. In bargains we ha 


{1 


te chep} on t’ chucky, on t nail,’ “on t’ peg,’ and so 


on t’ shelf.”’ In a hilarious mood 


on. People are said to be 
they are said to have “ been at t’ sun.” Dead, they are said to 
have ‘“cockt their tooas”’ or “clog.’’ Dying, a “ white shirt 
will do them with a wood suit.” A funeral is “a slow walk and 
spice cake do.’’ A cradle is a “ poverty box.” We “slot off 
ta bed,” ‘tak wer slot,’ “tak wer push,” or civil,” or 
‘sling our hook,” just as the facetious spirit prompts us. It 
must sound funny in the ears of those “not to the manner 
born.” In ‘‘ Northern Stories,’ edited by Messrs. Speight and 
Major, it is told of Throud, and the story must be a thousand 
years old, that he went about sniffing as if he were a hound, 
tracking the ‘‘ slot” of the men he was in search of, and = sloten 
is still in use for the footprints of a hare. In these stories 
occurs the word ‘Goi,’ the name of a month, lasting from 
about the middle of February to the middle of March, and one 
of our most commonly used expletives is ‘‘ By Goi.” It does 
not seem to me a fanciful explanation of this much-used term 
that it perpetuates the name of a Norseman’s god, especially 
when we consider how our days and months have been named. 

L ue account of dog ‘‘ Wigi,” and it is not a 
thousand ye 29 AHO men were recounting 
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conditions of service. In Mary Howarth’s “ Stories of Norway 
you find the woke in the form of bonde, describing the same fig 
as ‘bondager.” ‘Truly enough wrote Dr. Martineau, “OA 
ties with other days are not broken ; metefeeS of them st, 
around us; notices of them lie aioe us.” And the 

I am often prompted to ask aise is—Do any 
present themselves of realising this than a pati 
pathetic inquiry into our Dialects ? Pox a moment 
another side of the picture to your view ? Ed \ 
“Story of Primitive Man,” says that among 


our dialect speech the same habit, w 
same superstition or not, has crystallis 


first”? ; ‘ Ah’st gah ne mair that gait y 
I thought these references and quo 
interest to you, and I wanted to work tl 
halo of respectability for my paper, and t 
dash of antiquity to do that, but most: of f all 
strate with what added zest one ma 
stories when one finds to-day linked \ 
thousand years, when, as Dr. Martine: 
up to face the Present and speak 
this paper the newspapers are qui 
General Botha, in which he is sh 
beauties of the English language. — 
“modern history,’ in which th 
attention was called to the striki 
Boer words and our own, But 
was omitted—the words “ trek. ry 
want triaken ower ’t fells for Cie 
signify nearly the same things 
neither time nor space seem 


Cuiniiitg band since Te 
lives of the tribes = helped to make ou 
stom,’ he savs, “for the stranger W 
adary of the village to a ee 
» tuken for a foe, and might justly be stam.” » 
blowin is so commnly referred to that we | 
l that it is connected with sam actual aod oie 
well conditioned peren sail “to blow @ 
omy Ore has ‘ plenty ol hara " ; a Piel hg 
, forward one * shows his ham”; 
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; ow hor 
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” £ ' 
we his horn,’ by abusing his 
- rpudent one shuts a Pio § elderg 

ee ne word has come to signity atroganice, deflang 
’ - . € 
4d health, with other more or fess Teprtaty, 
. . . d (0 

ems to me that Mr. Green indicates the Practie 
; ¢ 


superiors: 
goo 


It se 


insolence, 
qualities. Ke F 
3 ich gave meaning to the word 5 : 
; nN . ywain, we have the words “ whittle gate,” anq « a, 

Shen agaitl, fl 

eer . arving k P 

» “Whittle” of course is inte c g knife, the oe 
» for it was the right to sit at a table and use ig, a 


al significance of the term we have to 20 back 


eang. 
or * gang 
to get at the re ; : 
much further than the time of poor pastor, or master, one 


patrons supported them in the homely lout oly possible Way, 
pv entertaining them in rotation, i. the Sue wie the farmer — 
‘Bate went into his “ guest quarters collecting his dues, and as 

Emerson says, “it was the only way a poor country could keep 
alive a poor king”; but it is possible to imagin it the 
assign it in those far off fighting times. 
here to learn that so far as schoolmasters 


times. There are two homely references th 
tion have also had some interesting li 
refer to “round beds’”—“ mak up — 
‘‘neighbour-row’’—“‘come up inta t u 
come into the family circle around th fire. 
“Social England” has tried to d pict he 
earliest English families. “ At nigh 
be renewed, and the privileged circle 
the grandson lay with their feet tov 
to the family, the right of sitting in 
hearth, and the right of reposing in 
them the tribesman’s right to his acs 
waste, and his privilege of hunting t 
¥ the family hunting grounds.” It 
misty, that such phrases as “! horn 
neighbour row,” and « round | 


Wh) 


meaning, I imagine. But as a matter of fact you may stif 
Bi going on a visit spoken of as a “ gangin furth yi tae 1 hear 
salutation as this— Hah arta, owd lad?” « Ah'm es 3 
“Fain, lad! chock fain.” It is Mrertanire hah 
the times of the “ round bed” people were “ chock fain” in 
the ‘‘ horn blower” was heard in the “ neighbour row " W ve 
our almost universal query “Owt fresh?” gives a hint ae 
the coming guest with his horn was welcomed, and our 
“setting” and “‘ gooin agateards”” how the parting guest was 
sped. i 
Some of our sayings are indicative of lost habits, as rudi- 
mentary organs are of lost functions. What old sailor man 
in the far away past taught us to say of a “ whaffler” “ that’s 
he nowt ta ride 0’ watter on ? ” Whole generations are between 
us and “ water riding,’’ but the saying sticks as though it were 
true what Emerson said—that the Scandinavians in every age 
hear the murmur of the ocean—their mother. Who taught us, 
landsmen as we are, and have been, to use such phrases as 
“Jow watter,” “slack watter,” ‘“ back watter,” “ deep watter,” 


I wonder ? We can judge what it is that has counselled us to 
machines—we can hardly 


say of ourselves, as we do of our 
or “ mack 


“keep t’ band e’ t’ nick,’ or © our feet e’ t’ gear,” 
» but who taught us, or what, to say of our 


ends meet an tee, 
“tail e’ watter,’ or 


failures, that they can hardly keep their 
that they “are e’ low sail,” or they “ mun raise t’ wind” ? It 
is from my point of view an experience our race has gone 
through at some turn, and though it may date as far back as 
language itself it is preserved for us in these phrases. 
Even our phrases of derision, and they form no small portion 
of our dialect method of inflicting punishment on those ngbcl 
has clan, are by some supposed to be of totemistic origin. ans 
y Byles. aft cats,” SI OGtS, | al daups,”  “ yellow bellies, 
pyatts,” “hawbucks,” and “ hanniels,”’ 1 we liken 
a another without so much as thinking 0 
lave one, and it is as likely to be @ tribal matter 


rtion 


to whicl 
f the reason, must 
as not. 
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) ¢ 
another as * Jooany,” “ gauby,” ‘ 


» “tewithiller,’” tewitlander,” “ 


‘ 
Sauby. 

Orsi rea cah pier 
gooathiller, loiner,’”’ “ hoiter™ 


Anvhow, We dub one 
> “ tewiter, 


jander, a 
» thumper, 


~*~ cahr quieter, 5 ) GU é mad yy 6 

“soiler,” blade,” “ whitler, treacle-towner, yahr Sider," 
aA re AmneeRLOUS ICC 

“ mooinraker, tup, e 8 : ctickooer,” 


with a fine disregard of everything but chap 
and conscious of little more than making 
someone feel that we regard ourselves as their superior. What 
ightly patriotic man worse than to hear his “ W ; 
throo Himself, his name, and 
occupation excepted, there is nothing he so dislikes to 
made the subject of a ribald jest. Yet some places ar 
manently pilloried by the would-be-witty, and alluded to 
place where—they “cahr quaht,’’ “chain t’ poker, 
muck.” “set t? pig on t’ wall to watch t’ brass ban 
“ shoe ducks,” “‘ raked t’ pond for t’ mooin,” © walled t 
in.” ‘‘wanted a lid to keep t’ wet out,” where * th 
pigs shawls 0’ ther yeds to keep them warm,’ where 
feit for love’’—the list need not be extended, but it could be 


“ muckeater, 
it will hurt, 


erieves a T 
spoken ol in derision ? 


things in the Dialects. Our use or abuse of the v 
nai me—" Bring heef a pint of eale, an put it in 
Pichiesy an’ fill it wp wi’ weeter, an’ puth’ domino 
an’ keepth’ hahse alahve.” “ Whars thoo gaen 2 
Supe toon fer a roond pund o’ butter fer me ga 
eee wench in her bishop.” ‘ Wheer ta b 
Mectiey nd ar tah?” ‘Then our complete 

yg tay and his works—"J is bad.” 


goon.” “Ts yg | 
e US awl , 
ta dew wit ig. 1 hahse an’ nubdy but 


tr] 
[n our Northern Dialect Speech the one faculty of human; 
that fails to find a single word of approval is ‘ital aed 
or of talk. The unruly member is discredited, and all its ng 
« Wind bag,” “blab tongue,” “ bloach,” UssSuinetaht r 
« chatter wallet,’ “ chitterbag,” “ wind pooak,” ‘ se 
aimee eva ee bags,” “ chitty pratt,” are some of our 
adjectives for the great talker. ‘ Chin inahitsy(o.27 slack,” “ owd 
To slavver,’ and so forth Tepresent talk. For the 
manner ot talking we have more and finer-shaded phrases 
than for most of our qualifications, but I do not recall one that 
conveys appreciation. “ Knackin like rotten sticks,” “ chirpin 
an chirmin,” “clippin it,” “cuttin it,” ~ cutterin,” “ mimpin,” 
“meemaw, are for the finer sort ; for the heavier and rougher 
kinds we have “ blatin an bealin,” “dratin an drawpin,’ 
“yaupin an yowlin,” “ yappin an yeddlin,” “ waffin an wowin”’ ; 
we speak of the tongue as “a clack,” and “ clackin,” “ callin,” 
“clattin,’ “ chunterin,” and " maggin”’ are but varying ways 
of expressing the contempt we instinctively hold for the talker. 
A tale is told of a Cumbrian who wished to compliment his 
clerical guest, to whom he conveyed the information—‘ They 
deea say yer yan o t warst talkers at ivver wowt, but noo 
ah'll tell ye what, yer as good, an rayder better, ner nin.’ Of 
a West Riding man it was asked of a great orator he had been 
listening to—‘Can he talk?’ ‘‘Eniff ta slieve a body’s 
heead,”’ was the conclusive answer. Herbert Spencer says, 
“that spoken language was primarily an attempt to describe 
objects by the making of sounds which resembled them.” 
Probably such phrases as these, and the words we have taught 
our domesticated animals, are amongst the oldest forms of 
Speech, During the time the Dialect Dictionary was passing 
through the press an American gentleman, with native shrewd- 
ee out some forms to be filled aD) est a 
Gc ae Ourvanimals and fowls. It 1s too Harpe * . Sar, 
© now, but one phrase I caught may be given! 
“Stmorland man’s address to his ‘‘ galliwa’’—" Stand ower 


Oppen gob,” 


: 
is 
; 
| 
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thoo auld feul er thoo’ll git a yockenin wi’ t’ fork shaft.” 1y 
cana chanan stood ower,’ and I thought, did it with 
dignity, as though it knew that the threatened brute 


leisurely 
a long lease. I am assured by 


like the threatened man, held yd | 
ve had more experience, that it is almost pathet;, 


those who ha eae 
to watch a horse that has been ‘‘ skifted,’”’ in its struggles With 
a ‘‘ strange tongue.” This to my mind opens up a much larger 
question than the scope of this paper warrants the introduction 
of. But here we are, after three generations have been, by the 
force of law, pushed through our schools, with never such 
opportunities for reading, for travel, for refining our ways, 
Yet I make bold to say that within a very few miles of one 
another there are places still where the dialects, and the dialect 
terms, are for human beings, as they are for the dumb creation, 
a confusing element when “a skifting”’ takes place. 

“ Feeding ” is a primal need of man’s life, always has been, 
and always will be. Emerson says that the dinner is our grand 
national institution, which nothing can restrain us from attend- 
ing but accident or death. Certain it is that with the few 
exceptions of “ Kysty”’ or “ pensy”’ persons we live up to the 
traditions of the tribe which teach, and have taught, that 
“strength gooas in at t’ mahth,” “that it’s t’ belly that howds 
t back up.” That, it may be said, is only the personal and 
physical aspect of the question of feeding, but I believe we ate, 
and from of old have been, just as zealous and just as faithful 
on the social or sacramental side. What more than man cat 
do is not to be looked for from us, but we have our “ heead 
weshins,” our “wedding stirs,’ our “funeral dos” for the 
great events, whilst we have for ordinary use an immense 
Ts tt ae ea 
ms ar wi zea, By swappins, for every minor inei¢ i” 
by some sees A every saint in the calendar is eclebra 
“yellow sadn 4 a food stuff from "grey a 
pressed into ae z Pla aie fines af-dowl and ed 

*rvice for this purpose, and out 


os 
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Pike ¢ if 
days” are marked off as “feeasts,” and When thege | | 
vii 5 ; lee _ ‘Se Tail tus 
an excuse, well we go in for a fatty cake do.” 1 th 
i i j Ane the 
it partakes of the quality of a“ belly si; an | 


the better we appreciate it. We 


for 


more Of a “ helty 


” | 
niet » Northetnere 
“perce Jet us quibble over it as we may and { 

oy, € 9] 


4 cleean thahble ” is evet our synonym for the worst of fuct 
professor Matshall puts it to our credit, that pride of pow and 
pride of plate have raised the North Countryman to the highest 
rosition of efficiency that has been attained, and our “ tab 
talk” bears out his contention. 

It is not wise to hide from ourselves facts, simply becaus: 


ave 


ich 


they are against us. Whilst therefore I guard against saying 
anything disrespectful about the “batter pudding” or th 
piquant “ sauce ” to which we have lent the county name to 
add fame and lustre to, I cannot disregard the fact that we 
have raised the “‘feitin cock’’ as the standard of excellence, 
the measure of all that is good in our fitness, and made © 
dinner o’ broth”’ our synonym for all that is meritorious in 
our methods—“‘as streyt as a dinner o’ broth.” 

Our fighting terms are a long story, too long a story to 
enter into here. From “molly crushin” to “double trod, 
from “Nelson,” “Jackson,” “ Malison,” to “purrin,” pawsin,” 
and pashin” they run through a whole wide gamut—sonic 
scores of them. Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe in “ Ricroft of Withens ~ 
has attempted the task of showing how Yorkshiremen and ‘the 
Carless tribe out of Westmorland” once fought to 4 finish 
* whick uns trail t’ deed uns oot.” ‘The tale cannot be 
mpd on, and both counties, with all their tribes, > 

" “ ' 8 » woOdd 
ee few “ owd standers’”’ by way of reminder ol the g 

ys and ways, 
T admit we dialect talkers are a rough lot, 
oh that we have come a ‘‘ rough gate, 
Man jg act, which is sometimes overlooked. 
ltinetivess ei pease, verily penne, - some ev idenes 
¥Y when we are fast for a word 15 5 


and if it be net 
it is little mare 
a 


to 


‘The dialect ol 


turming to Ul 
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favour of this view. Wy Brother Robinson will Preych hore 
next Sunday at morn—D.V. D.V. ?—Well! but ah’st Preych 
at neet chews hah.” There you have an illustration of what 
am contending for, and chews hah is a good phrase, 

From many considerations I decided to refrain from 
enumerating a list of unorthodox names for religious sects 
which I compiled from the lips of men I mixed amongst, By 
as I was preparing this essay I came across the Phrase of 
“ uneultured saintliness,’ in a Sunday School Journal, ang it 
is given with evident appreciation. I wonder what the Writer 
would make of “‘rahve a brick yaht, lads, an’ let Lord 9’ 
Glory in” as a revival cry ? In all seriousness, let me Say, it is 
not an irreverent expression. It is the exuberant cry of an 
ecstatic soul, moved to its very depths, and the embodiment 
of “uncultured saintliness.”’ 

By peaceful and other means, our ways, our works, and our 
words are going all over the globe; in the days which are yet 
to come, the curious student may pore over words that to us 
are pregnant with life and meaning, words which this age 
with its iron pen has inscribed on the iron page of its history, 
and “having writ moved on.” ‘To such a one in times and 
places yet afar off the English Dialect Dictionary will prove a 
boon. And even it will not contain all the seeker needs, for I 
notice a Yorkshire landlord, in accounting for the fact that his 
witnesses refused to give evidence, stated they were “soil bred.” 
With all our enthusiasm and industry we missed “ soil bred.” 

My conclusion is this, that we are a race of kemps, tykes, 
or carls, and are proud of it. We will cling to an old word as 
long as there is a shred of meaning in it, and when it has served 
its purpose as long as it can, we will turn it to another if possible. 
We will, before being balked, make a word, and being “ hooam 
spun” some of them last like whip cord. I instance such 
words as “‘cushy-mally,” “ doidy,” “ doidy-pink,” “ chitty- 
Pratt,” “mancracks,” “greasehorn,” “nattercan,” “niP 
curn.’’ Each word in its way represents a well defined thought 
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use it, but to empty it into an essay is another 
rent matter, 

‘if occasion served, nothing would be easier 

ges of words that prove, even when we 

ty allowance for roughness and grossness, there 

“4 Rericial which the humanities approve. 
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As the title of my paper indicates, I hope to talk to you this 
afternoon about the development of language and dialect, and 
also about the growth of the common or national language 
which is now tending to displace the older dialects. 

Before entering on the subject of our paper, it will perhaps 
be as well that I should say a few words as to the cause and 
nature of variation in speech, leading to the development of 
different languages and dialects. It is now generally recog- 
nised by students of language that it is neither an inherited 
race-characteristic nor the independent production of the 
individual, but is gradually acquired from those among whom 
our childhood and early manhood are spent. ‘The process 
whereby the child acquires language is much the same as that 
whereby in later years we endeavour to acquire a foreign 
language, only that it is as a rule carried out with far greater 
thoroughness and considerably greater ease, so that after a few 
years the speech of the child is practically identical with that 
of those people with whom it has been brought up in closest 
contact. 

The process whereby speech-sounds are gradually 
is sufficiently complex, and one which takes place over @ fairly 
long period. ‘The process is approximately as follows (and 
here I borrow largely from Professor Wyld’s interesting book 
on the Historical Study of the Mother Tongue). ‘the child first 


acquired 
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hears the sound and then endeavours So to move his organs 
of speech as to get them into the position required fot the 
production of the sound. Then the sound is uttered and this 
produces a definite physical sensation upon ine audisory 
nerves. Asa fesult ot this, in the utterance of a Reet ech 
definite EOS pictures are formed (a) of the muscular 
sensations oeSiNs nous the movement of the vocal organs into 
the required position, and of a certain characteristic tension 
required to maintain that position during the utterance of the 
sound; (b) of the sound itself. With each repeated carrying 
out of a series of movements the memory-picture becomes 
clearer and more definite, until at last, the series being faith- 
fully and definitely imprinted on the memory, it can be repro- 
duced at will with a fair degree of accuracy. But we must 
remember that the degree of accuracy is only approximate. 
The vocal organs in speech endeavour to reproduce the 
memory-picture, but our control of the instrument is never 
sufficiently complete to insure entire accuracy. If the series 
of movements required for the production of a certain sound 
deviate beyond a certain extent from the mental-picture, our 
muscular sensations make us conscious of the divergence, and 
we are also conscious of the different effect of the resultant 
sound on our auditory nerves; we then correct our pronuncia- 


tion. But if the divergence does not reach this limit, we are 
e of sound, a fresh and newet impres- 


unconscious of the chang 
now have 


sion is made, which becomes the basis from which we 
to work, with the result that the next deviation wil 
still greater divergence from the original picture. But, not 
only do we suffer from our own imperfect contro! of our vocal 
organs, we are also ever subject to another and important 
influence which is in the same way largely unconscious. We 
are continually receiving fresh jmpressions from those persons 
with whom we come in daily contact. ‘These impressions 
hecessarily lead to unconscious or (less often) 
fication of our speech-basis. his influence 1s, 


1 mean a 


conscious modi- 


of course, 
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in childho 
the influence of culture and eqy 
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strongest 
for the first time under 
mature life. We see in this way thay 


' ther, 
at work which must lead 


tO differs 
and that we cannot regard lane ; 


in comparatively 
are continuous influences 
entiation in language, 
something which is handed on in fixed and definite for fe 
one individual to another. ‘The language of each individual 


if on the one hand according to the influences 
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of 


the sev + tt 
on the other according to special influences drawn from hj 
> S 


and psychological nature. Thus we 


shapes itse 
eral companions with whom he holds intercourse 


own physiological Attive 
at the undeniable truth that each individual has his oy her 
own language, and that each such language has its own history, 
Indeed, we may say, slightly altering the words of an old 
adage, ‘ Quot homines, tot linguz.””’ 

This being so, the problem before us is not so much how 
from one language have arisen a multitude of essentially 
uniform dialects as how it is that, while each individual has 
his or her own language, a sufficient degree of agreement has 
arisen to enable us to group these individual languages under 
certain dialectal divisions. 

If men lived in complete isolation one from another, then 
there can be no doubt that in course of time each individual 
would be speaking an entirely distinct language. Or, again, 
if the degree of intercourse were perfectly uniform over a 
certain area, we should have nothing but individual languages, 
of which those which stood in close connection would differ from 
one another but slightly, while between the furthest points of 
strongly marked contrast might have arisen. But neither of 
these conditions has ever existed. They would only be con- 
ceivable if no natural boundaries existed, and if men did not 
always tend to form unions, bound by some political, religious, 
occupational, or other tie. ‘The first such group is the family, 
and from it we pass rapidly to the village or town, and, even iM 
districts where the principle of isolated homesteads prevails, 
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auch more frequent and intimate intercourse, [py mountainous 
aistricts single valleys are more of less completely shut off from 
each other, and they often develop speech communities of their 
own. Islands tend to develop dialects different from those of the 
adjacent mainland, while the inhabitants of a large town or 
city often tend to form a little community or state by them- 
selves, whose members are to a great extent independent of 
and shut off from the influence of other counties and cities. 
The true speech-community must necessarily be somewhat 
small, for only then can we have that intimacy of intercourse 
which is the essential requisite for the development of a 
common language. Within the community each individual 
will, of course, have his own language, differing in pronunciation 


are such that there will be a constant tendency to cancel any 
such differences. ‘The speakers will all be under much the 
same conditions of life, and therefore to a large extent the same 
tendencies will be found to develop in them, while any strongly 
marked individual tendency will be checked and corrected 
when the speaker is constantly hearing a different sound from 
the lips of all those around him. In this way general tendencies 
will be strengthened, individual ones weakened and eliminated, 
The speech of the community will for all practical purposes be 
homogeneous, and each community will in direct proportion 
to its degree of isolation develop strongly marked individual 
peculiarities, ‘Ihe speech of each such community forms 3 
dialect, 

The conditions of isolation are various. 
ther and baba will play, the poe plane vtural 

Sraphieal condition; peoples separated great ni 
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form entirely separate communities, at leas) 


barriers must atte 2 
s of civilisation, though with the ate 


the early day 


modern means of ¢ 
strong as it once was. Next to the ( 


ih 


ommunication the geographical facto; fet ; 

iv 
no means EE) ‘ ORT ADI cay 
comes the Social condition, closely allied to which is wy 


i ndition. University me 
may call the Occupational co ty men, 


lat We 


h t business 
: i mn, each have 4 ' 
working-men, sporting men, Ce d their ow n Speech 


men, : a 
due to their differences of training and OCCUpation 


community, 


Here there arises a lew difficulty in the discussion of th 
- - ne 
formation and development ol dialects, namely that , 


speech-communities developed under these conditions a 
remain entirely distinct from one another. If we divide up 4 
given area into the usual smaller dialect areas determined py 
geographical conditions, and then again into areas determined 
by occupational conditions, we shall find that the boundary 
lines of our different areas do not coincide, but are constantly 
intersecting. ‘This is the case even if we consider areas deter 
mined by geographical conditions alone. If, for instance, a 
linguistic area divides itself in respect of one dialectal difference 
into two distinct groups, it may often happen that in respect 
of another difference the groups may be entirely different. If, 
therefore, we draw border lines for all points of dialectic 
variation within a given area we shall get a very complicated 
system of manifold lines crossing each other. 

The old idea whereby the relationship of the dialects to the 
parent language was represented under the figure of a genealogical 
tree is no longer tenable. The neat development of the parent 
language into dialects, themselves developing into certain clearly 
defined sub-dialects determined by physical, ethnographic, of 
political conditions is attractive by reason of its symmetry, but 
scientifically it is untrue. The determination of so-called dialects 
is as a rule entirely arbitrary. We select in the language 0! 2 
definite district a certain number of phenomena and declare 
them to be characteristic of the language of that district. But 
this process is wholly arbitrary. The linguistic phenomeré 
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this district do not agree among themse 


lves it : 
: HA : 7 1 coverin . 
geographical areas. Their respective ee ite 


samme areas inters 
: an - feTsect one 
another to such a degree that it would be impossible ey 
’ .. ae sé “ver to 
arrive at 2 dialectal unity if we did not fix it under entire] 
-lltire y 


K 1 
dialect. he use of hard c in words like caitiff as compared 


with Central French chétif has often been considered character- 
istic of the Picard Dialect. It may determine the S. and E 
boundaries of the Picard Dialect, but on the north we ibe 
be obliged to include Flemish, and on the west Norman within 
our Picard dialect. If we try to get over the difficulty by 
choosing some characteristic which will separate Picard from 
e.g., the formation of the imperfect tense of the 


arbitrary conditions. “To take a familiar example from Frenc} 


Norman, 
present indicative we shall then find ourselves obliged to extend 


the Norman dialect area over the greater part of Anjou and 
Poitou With M. Paul Meyer then we must say that dialect 
is of a genus artificial rather than natural. We must proceed 
on arbitrary lines in defining it, and every definition of dialect 
is a definitio nomimis and not a definitio ret. We must then, if 
Daeehitorbe scientifically accurate, give up such terms as the 
Jancashire Dialect, the Vorkshire Dialect, the Somerset 
Dialect, if we thereby understand certain groups formed 
spontaneously with their own specific traits and peculiar 
individuality. There is but one language, at the sa 
common and differing from one end of the land to the other, 
to which one gives various local names for purposes of con- 
venience in order to indicate rapidly the 
it assumes in certain districts, and when we do so we ! 


m mind that the linguistic peculiarities thus summed up are 10" 
ame areas. 

at I do want to lay 
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Course, deny the existence of dialects; wh 
ie on is the fact that the determination of 
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of 7; . these dialect-areas if we beat in mind that $ ‘ast in part 
its Be iacacheristic features are shared at least ! ] 
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by neighbouring dialect areas, and that they in typy 
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many features which are prevalent in certain Parte ny a 
original area. The true linguistic picture of Etighaned \ ks 
CON 

fi ‘rehitly 
st ithe rit will 
htindteds. 
which each map will show the treatment of an indy idlual 


be given to us in one map, with each dialect ares 
marked off in whatever colour we choose to select - 


be found in a series of maps, extending to some 


f ee 
over the whole country. Such maps have been CONSE Tce 
{ 
very largely for French and German dialectal peculiarities, | 
us hope that such may one day be constructed for Eno i 


Hitherto attention in this country has been devoted most 


dialect, its 
d 1s prac tically 


have now considered at sufficient length the 


entirely to the lexicography and etymology of 
phonology has been largely neglected, and the fie] 
untilled. 


(uestion 


’ Uniforn 
characteristics to be marked off as such. ‘The next question js 


of the development of dialectal areas with sufficiently 


how from this multiplicity of dialectal areas or, rather, how, 
over this multiplicity, has arisen the essential uniformity of 


modern English speech on the lips of educated persons, In 


alectal 
recog. 
nised common language. ‘The answer is, perhaps, best gi 


other words, how is it that side by side with manifold dj 
differences there exists a widely-diffused and generally 


us in the concise words of M. Gaston Paris, “In civilised. 
countries, endowed with a long history, natural phenomena are 
ever checked by the action of the will.” Political and inte 


gradually making itself apparent in Germany. But we mus' 
not consider the growth of the common language as consis 
simply in the exaltation of one dialect at the expense of all 
rest. One of the essential features of modern life with its ¢ 
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plexity of character, its ease of Be wacnication, its nationalisa- 
tion of education, is that no single individual belongs to one 
a mmunity alone; he belongs to several, and his speech does 
“et represent one dialect but a compromise between the 
characteristics of several dialects. We must remember. more- 
over, that the dying-out of the older dialects is not a natural 
process. The tendencies to divergence still exist and will always 
exist. ‘Those tendencies which are due to geographical con- 
ditions have, of course, been greatly weakened, but they are 
still powerful, while tendencies due to social or occupational 
conditions are rather increasing in force than otherwise. It is 
the existence of these tendencies to diverge from the norm 
which must in the end play havoc with every scheme for a uni- 
yersal language. Even on the lips of educated persons 
divergencies will early be apparent, while in those who are not 
trained to appreciate the subtler differences of sound and accent 
the divergence will be much more rapid. 

What we are secing to-day is not so much the natural decay 
of the older dialects as the arbitrary replacement of those 
dialects by another dialect which has drawn its characteristics 
from a widely scattered area. The common standard speech 
is not a complex of real facts and real forces, it is merely an ideal 
norm prescribing rules for speech. The triumph of the new 
dialect is not due to any inherent virtue in itself, but simply 
to its prestige as the language of the capital, of the Universities, 
of the Church, and the educated classes generally. 

We must now endeavour to establish the norm whereby 
this standard speech is determined. It is recognised on every 
hand that there is a standard speech, but we know that there 
ate fairly wide variations within that standard, and it is 
important that we should have some test whereby we may be 
able to decide in difficult cases. The variations are almost 
entirely those of pronunciation, and it is with them that we 
Must chiefly deal. 

Many and various are the answers which have been given 


ye 


to the question, “ What ts the ideal of Tnglish oy an y. 
national speech " > they 

The first, and least scientific, is that which SAYS that ;, 
doubtful cases the written language must lecide, thay the 
nunciation which is nearest to the written word is the 
But our spelling is so entirely lawless and unptonert;, thas ele 
we attempt to use orthography as the test we shall pon, iy 
ourselves in greater difficulties than ever. ted 

The next answer is that in doubtful cases the ok 
is to be preferred. But this denies all possibility of | 
language, and, even if we adopt it, where are we t, 
limit of preference? Are we to go 50, 
back ? 

The speech of the capital, or of some particular Provieiers 
is often taken as the model; but this does not help us Breatly on 
we find many within the walls of the capital or the flint 
the province who diverge largely from the standard Speer 
and outside of them there are many whom we cannot refy 
to number among the speakers of the standard language. 

The language of the stage has not been without influene 
especially in Germany. But to use the exaggerated language: 
of the stage as the model whence our every-day Speech shoy 
be drawn is unreasonable, and as a rule there is not sufficiens 
uniformity on the stage itself to make the adoption of stape 
speech serve any useful purpose. 

The answer which favours the language of educated pe 
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1900 150, or 25 
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or of the upper classes is equally at fault, for who shall dete 
mine the dividing line of the classes or settle the y 
question as to who may be esteemed ‘‘ educated’ 2 

No, the true answer can only be found when we remembh 
that the ‘“‘ best’ speech will always be that which answers 
purpose best as a means of communicating thought. 
pronunciation is best which will be best understood. 

The first result of this test is that our norm can never | 
pedantically rigid. If I am speaking to a Somerse 
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5 ere can be no ne 
peasant there ce loubt that the best Spe 


‘ 1 ech whic 
can use will be that of his own county, ich I 


But we 
: ‘ ate + a Saree 
therefore conclude that the local pronunci wt 


ation is alwavs 
‘ er 19. dilwave-the 
No. In every civilised country we ys the 


pest. have by the side 

Jocal dialects a national speech or an Riteuiiie.is nae ie 
Now this national sac is to ue preferred, because if I am 
not able to Sasi in his own dialect to the Somersetshire 
peasant he will understand me better if I use the national 
speech, than if I speaks to him—say in the Windhill dialect. And 
so in every district, the national language or dialect will be 
understood better than any dialect other than the local one. 
And if on the stage or platform, or in the pulpit, I wish to 
address a large audience drawn from different districts, the 
national speech will serve me better than any dialect could 
possibly do; the more free from dialect my speech is the better 
I shall be understood. 

The national speech is thus that speech which has freed 
itself from all peculiarities which will prevent its being under- 
stood in different districts, and it will be best spoken by those 
whose home cannot be discovered from their speech.* 

The essential condition for the development of this dialect— 
free speech is, of course, close oral intercourse spread over a 
wide area. Contrast here the position of the agricultural 
labourer or small farmer with that of the man of business or 
the wealthy landed proprietor. The labourer or farmer holds 
intercourse almost entirely with those who speak the same 
dialect as himself, while the business man ot landed proprietor 
has from his childhood had intercourse with people 
districts and countries, has thereby acquired a more 
Speech, has had more opportunities for adaptation, with the 
result that gradually and imperceptibly local peculiarities have 
disappeared, ‘Ihe same is true of all the educated classes who 


in many 
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from school, right on through college and university, to thett 
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sphere in later life are moving in an ever widening circle. ‘Th, 


same results have been observed abroad as the result of 
universal military service, and in our own country it may be 
observed that seafaring people have a far less clearly markeq 
dialect than have the ordinary country-folk. 

Thus we see that those factors which we rejected as tests 
do play their part in the development of the norm of speech, 
It is impossible to take the speech of the capital, that of the 
upper classes, or of educated persons, as the standard of speech : 
but there is no doubt that the best speech has developed, more 
especially in the capital, among the upper classes and with 
educated people. The national speech is not a conscious 
development arising from the idea that this or that form is 
better than all others; rather it is speech purified from all 
local elements, which has developed naturally among certain 
classes, and then has been consciously and directly imitated 
by others. 

In the case of English, the common definition which says 
that the best English is spoken in the south, and more 
especially in London and the district around it is unsatis- 
factory. ‘There are certain tendencies in the London speech 
which are abhorred by all lovers of good English. Rather, we 
must say, with Dr. Lloyd, that “the best English is spoken by 
the best educated English society, and that this is as much 


northern as southern.” ‘The time is gone by when any 


geographical standard of English was possible. The best Eng- 
lish is that which avoids vulgarity of every kind and gives the 
fewest signs of locality. Careful speakers naturally strive to 
divest themselves of vulgarisms and localism. 
a continual assimilating tendency 


Hence there is 


in the pronunciation of 
careful speakers—a tendency which never quite fulfils itself, 


but which nevertheless is now the actual, if imperfect, standard 
of correct speech. Not localism, but the absence of localism, 
is the test of good English, and there is in fact much closer 
agreement between careful speakers of English all over the 
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world than there is among the more or less educated, but 
more or less careless, speakers of any given locality.” ‘The 
partial reconciliation of these two definitions of the best 
English lies, of course, in the fact that it is within the southern 
district, and more especially in London itself, that the court, 
the parliament, law, trade, the theatre, educational institutions, 
literary circles, have their centre, towards which have been 
drawn men from all parts of the country. ‘Thus the London 
speech has naturally tended to become identical with that 
national speech which has no local peculiarities. 

A speech with no local peculiarities, that is the goal—I will 
not say the ideal—towards which we are tending. We shall 
never reach it, I believe, but progress in that direction is very 
rapid. The old local dialects are fast tending to disappear, 


giving place to social and occupational dialects which are of a 
far less interesting character to the student of language. It is 
this tendency which makes the work of the Yorkshire Dialect 
Society so valuable, and I hope it may do much more good 
work before it is too late. 
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